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To the memory of a beloved doctor 
who gave his life 
for his students 
in whom he believed 


Red no longer means 
McIntosh apples, 
balloons at the carnival, 
maple trees, 
parasols 
and Christmas tree baubles; 
red isn’t a color. 


Red is a label. 
Red is a noun. 

“He is a red.” 

“She is a red.” 

“That child is a red.” 
Red is a curse 

spat out upon man. 


I remember 
the curve of a red lacquer bridge 
through Chinese willows... 


Red was a color, there — 

the color of happiness, 

worn for weddings and feasts 
and for New Year's Day, 

that best of all possible feasts. 


Red was joy 
sewn into medallions 
ona small satin cap 


for a child who had lived 
to reach his hundredth day! 


I remember people — 
people with hopes, 


and fears — 


—the old scholar in silk brocade, 

venting his agitation upon the separate hairs 
of his sparse goatee 

as he listened to a poor translation 


of Po Chi-Yi; 


—the complacent storekeeper, 
waddling her bulk from counter to counter, 
her eyes disappearing in wrinkle of fat 


when she smiled; 


hate, 


work, 


SO 


p lay, 


sit around and gossip, 


plan for the future, 


grow up, 
give birth, 
grow old 
and die. 


I remember birth— 
the girl mother, 
no longer sleek and assured, 
crumpled with fear, 
alone in the dark well of pain; 


and her baby 


whose birth was a miracle; 


the diplomat from across the sea, 

no longer sleek and assured, 

pacing the corridor, 

hair rumpled, 

white shirt grey with perspiration; 
and his child 

whose birth 


was a miracle of skill. 
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Suddenly 

winds of change 

blew violence across the land. 
The smouldering tinder 
of the patient past 

took fire. 

Brother fought brother; 
child 

fought mother and father 
for the clean breath 

of a new day. 
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the young who believed 
that change in itself 
is always a change for the best; 


the young, 


the old, 


and the middle-aged 


who knew that change must come— 
who believed 


that this was a change 


worth dying for. 


The wind and fire of change 
strike all of us differently. 


There are the puzzled, 


the disillusioned, 


the gratified, 


the proud, 
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and those who, for the first time, 
hold their heads high. 
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There are the lonely, 


the frightened, 
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and those who feel safe 
at last. 


Here area people, 


caught between past and future. 


Fire purges 

but it also destroys. 
Winds sweep away chaff 
but the bulk of a heritage 
three thousand years long 
cannot be moved. 


Or can it? 


Here are a people 
enduring. 


believing, 
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hoping. 


Somewhere, 
through the haze of willows, 
there is a bridge. 
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Myra Scovel. with her hushand, Dr. 
Frederick G. Scovel, a specialist in in- 
ternal medicine. spent twenty-one years in 
China. Four of their six children were born 
there. When the Communists came to 
power, they chose to remain in the coun- 
try, seeing no reason why they and the 
Communists could not work together to 
help meet the medical needs of the Chinese 
people. They lived under the Communist 
regime until, after a year and a half, their 
P 


ition became untenable. 


The Scovels are now living in Stony Point, 


New York. 
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